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who has common-sense.” Common-sense we must have; with it give me 
the qualities named. These are all qualities you think desirable, so 
you cannot be vexed with me for wanting them. Every one of you 
would like to be the nurse I have described. There is no .profession, it 
seems to me, that ought to take account of that subtle, indefinable 
quality which we call charm as the nurse’s profession ought. You 
must take it into account. I don’t think you could have a Committee 
on Charm, but I think each of you should be the chairman of such a 
committee of one within herself, the quality is so important and so 
antipodal to Sairy Gamp. 

I realize that this talk has been somewhat rambling, but I hope 
you will feel there have been points in it, that you can keep these 
points in mind, and that none have pricked you. Finally, I know your 
final salary is to be paid over a counter where there can be no over¬ 
charges and no under-payments. It is to be paid over a counter where 
counterfeit coins never pass. You may know you will get it in pure 
gold from the very same mine and the very same mint from which the 
streets of the New Jerusalem are paved; and you will get only just 
that amount of it that comes back to you as the reflex of your own 
expression while you are practising your profession on the earth. 


HOLIDAYS IN THE SIERRAS 

By JANE ELIZABETH HITCHCOCK 
Henry Street Settlement, New York 

We felt that we had done our duty to the full. It had all been 
a very pleasant duty. First had come the meeting in Portland, Ore., 
of the National Conference of Charities, by which we were stirred and 
stimulated. Then we found ourselves in San Francisco at the annual 
meeting of the California State Nurses’ Association. Here we were 
treated to an experience of Western hospitality that warmed our hearts 
and kept us hurrying from one cordial hostess to another. The meet¬ 
ings were enthusiastic and inspiring, ending with a banquet as happy in 
spirit as it was graceful in arrangement. Both of these meetings had 
filled us with the desire to go home and do better deeds and be better 
servants of the public. We felt the responsibility of carrying back to 
the East some of the spirit we had caught in the West—but now we 
were tired. As we began to contemplate the time-tables of the Southern 
Pacific and of the Rio Grande Railroad we realized that it meant going 
East, and at the end of the road lay New York and work. We did not feel 
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ready for it yet. The West was too big, too wonderful, to be left with such 
a casual glance, and the great things of nature kept calling to us to come 
and lose ourselves in them. Then it was that Miss Rogers said, “ Come 
with me. I have an uncle living among the Sierras. We will find him 
and forget New York.” Forget New York! For three weeks we lived 
in that land elysian and knew naught but mountains, sky, wind, and 
sun! 

At Carson City, Nev., we left the railroad and for three days drove 
in queer, uncomfortable stages across a hundred and twenty-five miles 
of Nevada sagebrush back and up to Lundy, Cal., a little mining town 
nestled at the head of a canon on the eastern slope of the high Sierras. 
The advantages of the place lay in its distance from the railroad, the 
sparsity of population (thirty-three souls including Chinese cooks), its 
boating and fishing, the saddle-horses galore, and our happy host. 

Divided skirts and gaiters had been a forethought in San Fran¬ 
cisco. When we had learned to spring unaided from the ground into 
the saddle and to ride off over the trails we felt that life had really 
begun for us. Presently the consciousness grew upon us that about 
fifty miles to the southwest, up over the high peaks of the Sierras, then 
dropping down into the cool of the shady timber, the trail led to the 
Valley of the Yosemite. The consciousness grew to a temptation, and 
the temptation to a determination. In this we were supported by our 
host, who, although declaring himself indifferent to such an effort, 
found our escorts and made our preparations for us. We watched with 
interest the selection of our horses, four saddle-horses and two pack 
animals. Our camping kit was of the simplest order. Two frying-pans, 
a coffee-pot, a mixing-pan, six tin plates, cups, knives, forks, and spoons 
completed the paraphernalia of the culinary department. For the night 
we had a large piece of canvas to screen off a dressing-room, another 
canvas for bedspread, blankets, comforters, pillows, warm woollen socks, 
and woollen wrappers. 

There are advantages in a dry season. To Easterners who are 
accustomed to spend the warm months dodging thunderstorms, the 
calm preparation for days and nights out-of-doors without so much as 
a tent between us and the heavens was an astonishment. The joy of it 
can only be known to her who has tasted it. The sun drops down 
behind a great, calm cliff; the fire crackles, then burns low; a star 
blinks at you, and another; the trees stand big, dark, friendly, and 
by-and-by the moon comes up and touches everything with a silvery 
haze. One night a tumbling mountain stream sang at our feet, and 
another a quiet lake lapped, lapped through the night, and again stately 
pines stood over us while little, baby trees clustered at their feet and 
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grouped themselves into screens for our protection. And a ^ a y s 
us was the odor of the woods, the strength of the granite cliffs, and the 

great, great stillness. . 

A trail seems to the uninitiated traveller to be rather an indefinite 

affair as it straggles about over the mountain side around boulders and 
through bushes. If you have walked through a huckleberry field an 
noticed the path the cows have made to the spring, or the short cut 
for foot passengers from one farmhouse door to another, you will have 
some idea of the trail. It affords endless variety, and one must be 
constantly on the alert to avoid errors. Our way from Lundy to the 
Yosemite seemed to take in all kinds of trails. As we wound along 
single file we passed over a treeless ridge twelve thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. It was a stiff climb to the top, and a dizzy head 
would have been more than an inconvenience. Patches of the eternal 
snow lay about us. The timber-line was far below, but dainty, starry 
flowers snuggled into the crevices of the rocks and bobbed their tiny 
faces to the wind. Miles and miles of mountain peaks stretched away 
on either side, while the trail continued for some time along the ridge. 
Then down it dipped into the timber shade until it brought us out upon 
Yosemite Point, with the green floor of the valley lying three thousand 
feet below us in the soft light of the waning afternoon. One charm of 
the trails is the solitude, the sense of remoteness. When following the 
trail a whole day one may easily pass without sight or sound of a 
human being. On the Tioga Road one day we met as many as six 
people and felt that it was quite crowded. The casual passer-by was 
usually one of the soldiers of the regular army who are stationed through¬ 
out the Park as its guards. Nice fellows they were, and always glad 
to stop and chat for a few moments. 

I have been told that the most important item in such an excursion 
is the guide. If this be so, then our happiness from start to finish was 
a foregone conclusion. Finer fellows than the two who conducted us 
over the trail could not be found. One was a sort of second-hand cousin 
to Miss Rogers, and so appeased the scruples of Mrs. Grundy. Both 
called themselves vaqueros (cowboys), and their varied accomplishments 
would seem to bear out that claim. There was nothing for the success 
of such a trip that they could not accomplish. The steaks they broiled, 
the flapjacks they turned, and the potatoes they fried beggar descrip¬ 
tion. They could ride like madcaps and out-buffaloed Buffalo Bill and 
his Wild West show. They taught us their whoop and they learned 
to recognize our squeal of imitation and to know that it meant we were 
on the trail. 

An affair of this kind would lack some flavor were there no mishap. 
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Ours came one day when we became bold and strayed away from our 
guides. It flattered us much when one morning they allowed us to 
ride ahead while they broke up camp. “ Keep straight on this Tioga 
Road for six miles then take the first trail to the left. We will over¬ 
take you before you reach the Yosemite,” they said. Off we started, 
very proud of their trust in our sagacity. Our way was through timber 
of increasing beauty. New varieties of trees showed themselves. The 
sky was blue and the air fresh. Not a human being crossed our path, 
but cunning little chipmunks darted here and there and made merry 
over fallen treetrunks. We jogged along contentedly, giving no thought 
to time, or, indeed, anything but our own happiness, until we suddenly 
realized that our road lost itself in a broken bridge over a dry stream- 
bed. We got down from our horses, uncinched the saddles, and stretched 
ourselves under the trees to await our companions. As time wore on 
and our boys did not appear we knew that something had gone wrong. 
Lost on the Sierras seemed interesting, but we began to feel that five 
hours was a long time to be away from our guides, so we got into the 
saddles and retraced our way. A few miles back a sort of straggling 
cowpath turned off to the left. A shade of uncertainty came over us as 
to whether this might not be the Yosemite Trail. If so, our party must 
already have passed down it. There were numerous hoofprints in the 
sand, but whether they had been made to-day or yesterday or the day 
before was a problem too deep for our city-bred brains. However, a 
brilliant idea came to us. We left a handkerchief conspicuously at the 
fork of the trail and pinned a note to it saying, “We have gone back 
on the road looking for you.” We trusted that the “ you” who should 
read it would be our guides looking for us and not a straggling pros¬ 
pector or a Piute Indian. We continued back on the Tioga Road to¬ 
wards the place of our camp of the night previous. After an hour or 
so we heard in the distance a welcome cowboy whoop. We gave an 
answering call, and soon, dashing down the road, came the cousin in 
good cowboy style, hot and, we fancied, a trifle anxious, although he 
would not confess it. We humbly turned our horses about and followed 
him down the cowpath, which he insisted “ any ten-year-old boy would 
recognize as a good trail.” We kept close to our guides after this and 
took no more independent trips. 

Our objective point was, of course, the Yosemite Valley, but so 
fascinated were we by the trails, the mountains, and the solitude that 
we stopped only a day at the Sentinel Hotel in the valley, then betook 
ourselves back to the trail and its glad freedom. There, indeed, did 
we find the rest for which we had longed. We forgot that people could 
be ill, forgot that the cities thronged with weary mortals needing rest 
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and finding none, forgot even ourselves and knew only that the world 
is wondrous fair and that “ nature never did betray the heart that truly 
loved her.” Thus seven happy days passed away. Not a cloud, figura¬ 
tive or real, flecked our sky. We sang and told jokes and listened to 
cowboy experiences. Were it not that provisions were getting low and 
one of our horses lame we would gladly have covered many more miles 
and stuck to the trail seven days longer. 


WOMEN AS PHARMACISTS IN PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS * 

By SISTER MARY IGNATIUS 
Mercy Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 

When asked to contribute a paper on “Women in Pharmacy in 
Institutions” I wrote to persons holding prominent positions in some 
of our best-known institutions, all of whom responded promptly, and 
the concensus of opinion not only favors but strongly advocates the 
employing of women as pharmacists in public institutions. 

From Miss Nutting, superintendent of the Training-School for 
Nurses at the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, I quote the following: 

“ It seems to me that women are admirably fitted for pharmacy 
work. They are accurate, as a rule, painstaking, and conscientious, and 
have a love of detail. As to intelligence there need be no question what¬ 
soever. I can see no reason why women should not be successful in 
this kind of work.” 

Dr. H. B. Carriel, superintendent of the Illinois Central Hospital 
for the Insane, Jacksonville, Ill., says: 

“ In reply to your question concerning my opinion regarding women 
as pharmacists in the State institutions, I will say that I know of no 
reason why they should not fill such positions satisfactorily. If I mis¬ 
take not, they have women pharmacists in many of the Eastern institu¬ 
tions.” 

In addition to the two foregoing valuable opinions I will add still 
another from a person who has had some years of experience in the 
Cook County Hospital—namely, Miss Bose, superintendent of the Illi¬ 
nois Training-School for Nurses. Miss Bose says: 

“ I do not hesitate to say that in my opinion I see no reason why 
a woman could not do just as good work as a man, and in many respects 
better. Women naturally pay more attention to details in any line than 
men do, and with the same preparation for the work I see no reason why 

* Written at the request of the Woman’s Pharmaceutical Association of Illi¬ 
nois to be read at their convention at Portland, Ore. 



